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In this book, the characteristic features of the 
First R#ader are continued, viz ;— 

l.—Tlie conversational style of the reading matter, 
2. — Tlie same careful anil systematic gradation. 
. 3. — The placing of all new words at the heads of 

lessons. 
4. — TJte same variety and excellence of illustration 

and engraving. 
5. — The beautiful script, of large size and accurate 

form. 
6.— The new type, of light face and graceful shape, 

made especially for these hooks. 

In addition to the above features, Language Les- 
sons have been introduced in this book. 

They present a great variety of methods used by 
the best teachers to develop habits of observation 
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and reflection. 

They are to be considered as suggestions, sim- 
ply, and experienced teachers will modify, omit or 
amplify them to suit the varying requirements 
of their pupils. 

A few examples of outline drawings of animals 
are given, not with the idea of making artists of 
pupils, but to secure a closer observation of the 
subjects treated in the lesson. 

The easy method employed may be applied to 
the reproduction of any picture, and it affords pu- 
pils amusement as well as instruction. 

For the benefit of those teachers who desire to 
teach the vowel sounds and their equivalents, as 
an aid to the pronunciation of new words, "Vowel 
Exercises" have been prefixed to some of the earlier 
lessons. 

The "New Words," also, appear with the diacrit^ 
ical marks of Webster. 

After page ninety-six, plurals, regularly formed, 
possessives, compounds, and simple derivatives, are 
not included in the "New Words," 
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LESSON I. 

NEW WORDS. 



air pair befe? 
still hair sting 
lilv^ h6rs'g§ 




VOWBL. BXBRCISB. 



a air pair Mir 

STORY OF THE BEES. 

"Frank, I am going to drive my 
new pair of horses. Do you wish 
to go with me ? " 
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" O yes. May Jane go, too ? " 

"Yes. We will go out to see 
Fred and look at his bees." 

The horses went very fast and 
were soon there. 

" O here are the bees 1 " said 
Jane. " Do they hve in this box, 
papa' ? 

" Yes, Jane. The box is a hive." 

" Why is that hole in the hive ? " 

" It is there so that the bees may 
go in and out, and have air." 

" See, papa' 1 How many bees 
there are ! " 

" O they will sting us ! " said 
I<Yank. " Look, Jane, there is one 
on your hair!" 

" Do not be afraid, Jane," said 
her papa'. " It wiU not hurt your 
hair. Keep very stiU and it wiU 
fly away." 

Let pupils write the " Vowel Exercise" using proper marks. 
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LESSON II. 




hit 


MBW WORDS. 


TTlTTld 


told 


arm niQvS) 


8t0t)d 


harm 




1 stttng 




VOWKL BXERCISB, 

& axs arm harm bam far 

STORY OP THE BEES— Continned. 

"Look, papa', here is one on my 
arm," said Frank, "and one on my 
hat, too." 

" Well, if you keep very still, they 
will not harm you." 
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But Frank did not mind what 
his papa' said. He hit one of the 
bees with his hat and. ran off. 

The bees did not like this and 
stung him. 

" O, O, papa' ! What shall I do ? " 

"Run into the ham and get away 
from them," said Jane. 

So Frank ran and hid, but Jane 
stood still, as her papa' had told her. 

Bees were on her arm and hair, 
but as she did not move, they soon 
left her. 

"You see, Jane," said papa', "the 
bees will not sting if you do not 
harm them." 

IiANOTTAaB I.ESSOir. 

Who went to see the bees ? 
In what do the bees live ? 
Why did the bees stmg Frank ? 
Why does the hive have a hole in it ? 

Answers to these questions, whether oral or written, should 

he in complete sentences. 
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LESSON III. 



NEAW WORDS, 



I'm = I am Ign't = I§ nOt 
work = wtlrk bQzxfisd making 
hon'sy = Mn'y eitt'Ing htlmmSd 




VERY FUNNY. 

" Dear me ! Dear me ! " 
Buzzed a little bee, 
'I'm always making honey. 
No time to play, 
But work aU day; 
Isn't it very funny. 
Very, very funny ? " 



12 
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LAKGUAGE I4ESSON. 

Let pupils write answers^ in complete sentences, to the 

following questions. 

How many legs lias tlie bee ? 

How many legs has the fly ? 

How many wings has the bee ? 

How many wings has the fly ? 

What does the bee make ? 

Which is the larger, the bee or the fly ? 



SLATE EXERCISE. 



Let the jnipil carefully copy the first three lines of the stanza 

in script. 
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LESSON IV. 

NEW V/ORDS. 




last 

tot)k 

poor 

likSd 

(likt) 

grassy 

found 

gv'ery 

began' 



a ask last fast pasn 



FRANK AKD THE BIRD. 

One time when Frank was going 
to school, he found a poor little 
bird in the grass. 

It had got out of its nest, and 
could not fly back. 
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Frank took the little bird up in 
Ms hand. 

He could not put it back, as the 
nest was too high up iq a tree. 

He did not know what to do 
with it. At last he said, "You 
poor little bird ! I wUl take you 
home, and ask sister to put you 
into a cage. 

"When you are large and strong, 
you may fly back to the tree." 

So Frank took it home to his 
sister. She gave it food and water, 
and put it tuto a cage. 

Pretty soon the bird began to 
sing a httle every day. 

Frank hked it very much, but 
one day he let it fly out of its 
cage, to go back to its old home 
ta the tree. 

Let pupils write the " Jfew Words" at the head of this 
lesson, and mark the vowels and silent letters. 
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LESSON V. 






NEW WORDS. 




tall 


ISs'Slans ndth'lng 


bWd 


baU 


^^SU^fc 


stra^v 


hard 


_ ^^ 


works 




VOWBL EXERCI8B. 



3 all fall ball sa^ stra^ 



PRANK AND HIS WISH. 

■When Frank was a small boy, 
he went to school with his sister 

One very warm day, he said to 
his sister that it would be much 
more fun to play ball than to go 
to sohooi 
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"No, no," said she, "I have no 
time to play." 

Then Frank saw a bee and said, 
"I wish I were a bee, and had 
nothing to do." 

"But the bee has much to do," 
said his sister. "It works hard all 
day to get honey." 

Then he saw a bird in a tall tree 
and said, "Well, I wish I were that 
httle bird. It has nothing to do." 

But his sister said, "See, Frank, 
the bird has a straw. It has to 
build its nest with straw and hair, 
and so has no time to play." 

Then, when Frank saw that every 
bee and bird had to work, he ran 
to school and learned his lessons. 

liANaxTAas: lesson. 

What did Prank wish? 

What did his sister say the bee had to do ? 
What did Prank do when he saw that the bee 
and the bird had to work ? 



NEW WORDS 

tm 

rest 

say§ 
(s6z) 
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LESSON vr 




rests 
birdie 
lOn'ger 
mdth'er •; 
strOn'ger 

WHAT BIRDIE SAYS. 

- "Wiat does little birdie say, 

In tier nest at peep of day? 
"Let me fly," says little birdie, 
"Mother, let me fly away." 
Birdie, rest a little longer. 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer. 
Then she flies away. 



SBCOHD READEB. 
LESSON VII. 



HEV/ WORDS. 

wet stop 

Sq^ glass 

room wash 

w^Xoli try'Ing 

J6ei('o moiik'eS' 




EL EXERCISE 



g, = w^ wgsh wEitch what fOx 

JOCKO. 

Here is my tame monkey. His 
name is Jocko. 

Wlien he is out of his cage, I 
have to watch him to see that he 
does no harm. 

He will put on my coat and hat, 
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and march up and down the room 
as if he were a httle man. 

He hkes to get up on a chair 
and look in the glass. 

He likes to play hide-and-seek 
with the cat, and run after my 
httle puppies. 

One day, Jocko went up into my 
room. I ran after him, and found 
him trying to wash his face. 

How he did splash the water ! 

As soon as he saw me, he took 
up the dish of water and ran. 

" Stop, Jocko ! " said I. " What 
are you going to do now?" 

But Jocko did not stop. He ran 
so fast that he fell down. 

Over he went with the dish of 
water, and poor Jocko got very 
wet. 

After that he was glad to get 

back into his cage. 
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LAVaUAGE LESSON. 

Let the pupils read the follomng exercise and supply the 

missing words. 

Ttie name of the monkey was . 

He liked to play and . 



I found lilm trying to wash. • 

How he did splash the ! 

He ran so that he fell - 



He was glad to get into his 



Let pupils pronounce the following words according to their 

marking, 

^.^i^^'^Tzy .d^TT^t^ /e^r?^n>i;y' 




Mr^a^ 



yi4^i?d^^ 




^^^)i(^ .^^^€^ y^i^H^^ .AiZ^ 



M7Z^ 




SLATE EXERCISE. 



Let pupils write these words and mark their pronunciation, 

as in the above exercise, 

is to the did hid had 

SO us she box run then 
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he^rd 
Up' per 



LESSON VIII. 

NEW WORDS. 




6 = 1 her wer^ sir girl bird 

HARY AND THE COW. 

"Papa', may I learn to mUk the 
cow ? " 

" I am afraid that my little girl is 
too small." 

"O no, papa'. I heard Fred say 
that he learned to mili the cow 
when he was smaU." 
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" Well, I will give the cow some 
hay, and then we will milk her." 

"Does the cow like hay, papa'?" 

"O yes, she likes hay as well as 
you like bread." 

Just then Mary saw the cow 
take up an apple. 

"Why, papa'," said she, "how did 
our cow lose her teeth?" 

" Lose her teeth ? " said her papa'. 

"Yes," said Mary. "She has no 
front teeth in her upper jaw." 

" She never had," said her papa'. 
"A cow never has front teeth in 
her upper jaw. But come, let us 
milk her." 

So Mary stood hy her papa', and 
learned how to milk the .cow. 

ULNaxTAax: IiESSon. 

What did Mary want to do ? 

What did the cow eat ? 

How many legs has a cow ? 

What did Mary learn about the teeth of the cow ? 
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LESSON IX. 




NEW vrOHDS. 




few ^j k ^ 


16v6( 


m -JM^-J^ 


:' bln^ 


mast ■' flHBItoT^ 


^a/ 


1 


b^Ilt J^H^i^ 


1 


hopis 


mQV^ ' ^S^g^^^£ - 


floats 


THE SHIP THAT JACK BUILT. 


^t^ 


This is the ship, that 


Ws) 


Jack huUt. 


\ 


This is the saU, that 


l\ 


moves the ship, that Jack 


m 


buUt. 


%'"''= 


This is the mast, so 


W\ . 


strong and new, that holds 


1 iWj 


the saU, that moves the 


Jwv . 


ship, that Jack built. 


mwk 


This is the flag— red, ' 


Vr\ '' 


white and blue— that floats 


V -\j 
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from the mast, so strong and new, 
that holds the sail, that moves the 
ship, that Jack buUt. 

And I hope the boys and girls 
are few, that love not the flag— red, 
white and blue— that floats from the 
mast, that holds the sail, that moves 
the ship, that Jack buUt. 





LESSON X. 






N EW WORDS. 




puts 


eigl^t won't 


Obe^' 


talks 

• • 


(at) ye^r§ 


fg^th'er 



VOWEL EXERCISE. 



a = e tak^ ^e^ obe^' eigls^t pla^ 

THE DOLLS. 

This little girl, I'm glad to say. 
Is eight years old this very day. 

She -makes a hat for httle "DoU," 
And puts in it, a feather, taU. 
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One doll is large, the other small, 
And each one has a little shawl. 




She talks to them. They won't obey. 
And then she says, " You can not play. 

"For, if you wish me to be kind, 
Then you must always try to mind." 



SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils lurite and properly mark the words tn the 



J 
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LESSON XI. 



lajf dOn^ starg round pa'per 
sky re^ch pleg^ y*3ttng won'der 



/EL EXERCI 



ti €6m6! som^ d68g g&a. 



PRANK AND HIS KITE. 

Frank went out to fly 
his kite. As it went up 
into the air, he let out 
more string. 

At last the kite was 
far up in the sky. Then 
Frank lay down in tin.' 
grass to watch it. 

"I wish I had 
a string two rmle^ 
long," said Frank 

" I wonder if 
it would reach | 
to the stars, l^ 
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"What is up in the sky, I won- 
der. I wish I could fly up like a 

kite." 

Then Frank cut out a round 
piece of paper, made a hole in it^ 
and put it on the string. Away 
went the paper after the kite. 

Pretty soon a man came up and 
said, "Young man, your kite is 
very high." 

"Yes, sir," said Frank, "and look 
at the piece of paper going up to 
the kite." 

" Well done ! " said the man. 
"How did it get there?" 

"I put it on the string," said 
Frank, "and the wind took it up." 

IiASaVAOB LESSON. 

What did Frank wish. ? 

Wliat did lie put on tlie string of Ms kite ? 
Wliat made tlie paper go up to the kite ? 
Wliat did th.e man say about the kite? 

Let pupils write answera in complete eentetices. 
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FRANK AND HIS NEW KITE. 

Frank did not like his old 
kite, so he made a new one. 

He took two sticks and 
made a cross like this. 

Then he put a string round 
the ends like this. 

He cut some blue paper to 
fit the sticks, and put it on 
with paste. 



t 
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29 




■(rt>-%V^ 



Then he tied three strmgs to the 
sticks in this way. 

Then he made a tail 
for the kite. 

He tied bits of paper 
to a string hke this. 

Then he tied the tail 
to the kite. 

His mother gave hin 
a long string for it, and 
he was very happy with 
his new kite. 

Now it is all made, it looks like 
this, as it floats in the air. 




IiANaXTAaE I.ESSON. 

Let pupils copy these questions and write anstoers in 

complete sentences. 



/'^/mu^. 
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LESSON XIII. 






NEW TATORDS. 




pig 


plg§ l^new 


€OHrs^ 


p6n 


. first (na) 


world 


w6^ 


yard a bout' 


(wtirld) 


• 


THE LITTLE PIGS. 


•-^ _ . 



We have eight httle pigs. One 
is white. One is all hlack. 

The eight little pigs live in a pen. 
The pen is in a yard near the barn. 
The pigs Mke to run in the yard. 

One day they made a hole under 
the pen. The little white pig got 
out of the yard first. 

Then the little black pig came 
out. Then all the other little pigs 
came out. 

The little white pig began to look 
about him. 

" Wee, wee ! What a big world 
this Is I " he said. 
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Then all the other pigs said 
' "Wee, wee ! " 




The little white one was larger 
than any of the other pigs ; so, of 
course, he knew all about it. 
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" Where shall we go ? " said the 
little black pig. 

"Let us go up the hill," said the 
white one. 

The other pigs said "Wee, weel" 
again. 

That was the way they said yes. 

liANOTTAOE I.ESSON. 

How raany pigs were there ? 
Where did the eight little pigs live? 
How did they get out of the pen ? 
What did the white pig say first? 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils copy and supply the missing words. 





i/ycdy/- 



^> 
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LESSON XIV. 




THE LITTLE PIGS — Continued . 

Then the little pigs went up the 
hill. It was a very smaU hUl; but 
the pigs said, "What a large hiU 
this is 1 " 

They were only bahy pigs, you 
know. 
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By and by they came to the top 

of the hill. They saw a large house 

in a yard. 

" What a big pen ! " said all the 
little pigs. 

" Do you think we shall find more 
pigs there ? " said the black pig. 

" Wee, wee ! " said the other pigs. 

You see, a pig thinks the whole 
world was made for pigs. 

Some one had left the gate open. 
The Mttle pigs went into the yard. 
No one was there, so they went on. 
They were still looking for pigs. 

Before they got to the door the 
cook came out. The pigs gave her 
one look. 

"That is no pig," said the little 
white pig. Then they all ran back 
to their pen. 

But they knew more than when 
they left it. 
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They had seen the world, and 
found that there are other things 
than pigs in it. 

liANOUAOE LESSON. 

Let pupils give answers in complete sentences. 

Where did the pigs go ? 

What did they call the house ? 

How did they get into the yard ? 

What did the white pig say when he saw the cook ? 

Then what did they all do ? 

Let pupils pronounce the following words according to their 

marking. 

Let pupils write these words and marTc their ^pronunciation^ 

as in the above exercise. 







Ms 


red 


win 


glad 


wish 


from 


got 


use 


that 


kind 


have 


more 



S6 
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LESSON XV. 

NEW WORDS. 




eODl 


de^r hoofs 


^llQ§ti 


pool 


tre^§ hOm§ 


moDss 


m 




Hinnnii^ 



V>^<^ 






'1^* 



EL EkERCISG 



p=(»=u do to lo§S! scsDn sprug^ 



THE MOOSE. 



" See, John, how fast the moose is 
funning! He Is afraid of the dogs." 
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"I hope they will not catch him. 
Whose dogs are they, papa'?" 

"I do not know whose they are; 
but they will not catch the moose. 
He will hide from them, among the 
spruce trees." 

"He is very much hke a deer, 
papa'. See his long legs and large 
horns ! " 

"Yes, John. The moose is a 
kind of deer. His horns are not 
like those of a deer, but his eyes 
and hoofs are. 

" When I was a little boy, I was 
sent out one day to find the cow. 
I got on my pony, and, after a long 
ride among the spruce trees, the , 
pony came to a fall stop. 

Go on, pony,' said I. 'Do you 
see the cow ? ' But the pony would 
not go on. It was not the cow that 
he saw. It was a large moose. 



(; I 
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"There he stood, in a pool of 
water, looking at us with his large, 
soft eyes. 

"He did not move at first, but 
pretty soon he began to splash the 
water with his hoofs. 

"Then the pony was afraid, and 
I was, too. We did not stop to find 
the cow. We came out from among 
the trees, and went home as fast as 
we could." 

"Why did the moose stand in 
the pool of water, -papa' ? " 

"It was a warm day, and he 
stood in the water to get cool. A 
moose or a deer hkes to stand in 
the cool water on a warm day." 

LASaVAdS liESSON. 

Lei pupils write these sentences and Jill the blanks. 

m 

Ttie moose among the trees. 

Ttie stood in a of water. 

The moose has and like a deer. 

The moose began to the water with his — — • 
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LESSON XVI. 



a'ny slo-*^ he&d shell erft-*^! 
e^i? snaU pysli tt)ucli grO't^ 




THE SNAIL. 

"Look here, Mary. I wish you 
to see this shell." 

"What is In it, mamma'?" 
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" A snail is in it. See ! Its head 
is coming out of the shell." 

"Can the snail come out of its 
shell, mamma'?" 

"No. The shell grows on its 
back." 

"Then it is never away ft*om 
home, is it, mamma'? Why does it 
push up those funny httle things 
that look like horns ? " 

"Its eyes are in them." 

" Has it any teeth ? " 

"O yes, it has many teeth." 

"O manmaa'I But it has no 
ears." 

"Yes, it has, Mary; hut you can 
not see them. Take it in your 
hand. It will not hurt you." 

"O look, mammaM It has put 
its head into the shell again." 

"Yes, it saw that you were going 
to touch it." 



u 
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" How funny ! I did not think 
it could see so well." 

"Now be very stiU, and it will 
soon push its head out of the sheU 
again." 

"Yes, there it is, mamma'. Do 
see it crawl off with its sheU on 
its back I" 

That is the only way it can 
get about, Mary." 

"Well, it is a pretty slow way. 
I have heard that some httle boys 
and girls are ' as slow as a snaH.' " 

LA1T017A0E IJiSSON. 

Let pupils write answers in complete sentences. 

Wlaat was Mary looking at ? 

What does the snail have on Its back? 

What does the lesson say a snail has ? 

How does the snail move about ? 

Why did the snail hide its head In its shell? 

SLATS EXERCISE. 

Let pupils write these words and mark their pronunciation. 

like hide sent cool them good 
him hope long soon those . stood 
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LESSON XVII. 

NEW WORDS, 



Tab €ab prajc klt't^ng 

MIs^ fm^ part eon s6nt' 

Mniy mi a§ir content' 




TAB AND HER KITTENS. 

"O look at my kittens!" said MUly 
to May. 
"Just feel of their fur— so soft 
• and so fine." 
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Then mother cat, Tab, to Milly did 
say, 

"O pray, Uttle Miss, the kittens 
are mine." ' 

"I know they are yours," said she 
to old Tab, 
"But can I not give one to dear 
Uttle May? 
She will take it out home with 
horses and cab. 
And give it some meat and some 
milk ev'ry day." 

" No, no, httle Miss ! I can not 
consent. 
What you say about May is all 
very fine. 
I could never be happy— never con- 
tent ; 
I teU you again, the kittens are 
mine." 
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" Well, well, mother cat ! I will 
ask you no more 
To part with your dear little 
kittens, a day. 
So let them come out, to romp on 
the floor ; 
To have a good time, and a jolly, 
nice play." 

LAJTOTTAGE liESSON. 

iJet pupils write the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with the words has^ is, part, came, and will. 

Milly some little kittens. 

Their fur soft and fine. 

The cat would not with her kittens. 

The kittens out to play on the floor. 

May not take a kitten honie with her. 

Let pupils copy the following names, and then write their 

own in the same manner. 




^^4i7Z4m/. 




^^U^'9^< 
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LESSON XVIII. 
NEW WORDS, 

mSn quite she^r els^n 

w(561 sbdtik shears she^p 

slioHlfl I ' -^i^S -^^ Inter 




EXERCISE. 



d& = u b(5&k l(56k put push 

THE SHEEP. 

Frank and Ned like to watcli the 
men wash the sheep. 

When it is time to shear the 
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sheep, the men wash them in the 
brook, to make the wool clean. 

The sheep do not like the water, 
and, of course, try to get away from 
the men. 

While Frank and Ned were look- 
ing on, one of the sheep got away, 
and ran out of the brook. 

He shook the water from his 
wool and ran away. 

The man ran after him and 
caught him by the horns. 

Then he took him back and gave 
him a good wash. 

The water in the brook was clear, 
and the sheep came out with their 
wool nice and clean. 

Then they were put into a small 
yard, or pen, and the men cut off 
their wool with large shears. 

As each one had his wool cut 
off, he was let out of the pen. 
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"I should think they would take 
cold after the wool is off," said Ned. 

"No, Ned," said Frank. "They 
shear sheep only when it is warm, 
as it is now. The wool grows very 
fast, and by winter they have a 
warm coat again." 

ULNOTTAOE IiESSON. 

lat pupils copy the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with the words is, are, boy, and bops. 










./tz4^^. 
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LESSON XIX. 
NE^v WOHDS. 



dry Mrk hld«(§ 

pats glv8§ elatvs Btm'ny 

ntlts sharp eraei^ squIr'rSl 




ROVER AND THE SQUIRREL. 

Here are Rover and Bunny. 
Bunny is a tame squirrel. He 
is very fond of Ned. He is fond 
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of nuts, too, and Ned gives him 
some every day. 

Bunny can hold the nuts in his 
paws, and crack them with his 
strong teeth. 

When he does not want to eat 
the nuts, he hides them under the 
dry leaves in the yard, and pats 
them down with his little paws. 

Bunny Ukes to get out of his 
cage and play in the tall grass, and 
run up into the trees. 

A squirrel has sharp claws, and 
can run up into a tree very fast. 

One day Bunny was running in 
the grass and heard a dog hark. 

He stood up on his hind legs and 
saw that Rover, the dog, was near 
him. 

Bunny does not like dogs, so up 
he went, into a tree. 

As a dog does not have sharp 
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claws, Bover could not run up Into 
the tree after Bunny. 

All he could do was to stand up, 
with his paws on the tree, and bark 
at Bunny. 

But Bunny was not afraid. He 
knew that Rover could not get up 
into the tree. 

Ned heard Rover bark, and when 
he found that he was after his tame 
squirrel, he made htm go away. 

Poor Bunny was glad to come 
down from the tree and go into his 
cage. 

IiANOTTAGB LESSON'. 

Let pupils give answers, whether oral or written, in compUu 

sentences. 

How does a squirrel crack nuts? 
Wliere did Bunny hide the nuts? 
Why can a squirrel run up Into a tree? 
Why can not a dog run up Into a tree ? 
Why did Bunny run up Into a tree? 
. How many feet has a squirrel ? 
Where did you ever see a squirrel? 
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LESSON XX. 

NEW WORDS. 



fill pottr stov^ Mx'gs 

tei), ong^ ships te^'-pOt 

li6t (wflns) stesp te^'-piant 

ptel^ spODn plant te^'-spODn 




MAKING TEA. 

"Mother, let me make the tea 
this time." 

"Have you ever made it, Mihy?" 
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"No, mother, but I wish to try- 



now." 



"Well, take some tea from the 
can, and put it into the tea-pot." 

"How much shall I take?" 

"Fill the tea-spoon once for each 
one of us." 

"One, two, three, four, five, and 
a big one for Frank, makes six" 

"That will do. Now pour ui 
some hot water, and set the tea- 
pot on the stove so that the tea 
can steep." 

"How long must the tea steep, 
mother ? " 

"Only a little while. The hot 
water will soon make nice tea for 
us. Can you teU me what tea is, 
Mihy?" 

"Yes, mother, I think I can. 
Tea is made of the leaves of a 
plant that grows over the sea. 
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"Men pick the leaves from the 
plant, then roU them up, and dry 
them. 

"When the leaves are dry, they 
are put mto boxes, and sent to us 
In large ships. 

" It is very far off where the tea- 
plant grows, and the ships have to 
sail a long, long time before they 
get to us." 

liANaXTAaE I.ESSON. 

Let pupils copy the following sentences and commit them to 

memory. 




^^^i^-^^^2/ 
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LESSON XXI. 



I'll = I wm Qgnts thank 

t6n ttirn fa'tlier mOn'^y 

h61p 6^rn e^rn^d an 6&'er 




XBRCISE 



a = e = I mr hart le^rn bird 

HOW JOHN EARNED TEN CENTS. 

"John, would you lilie to earn 
some money?" 
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"Yes, father. What must I do 
to earn it?" 

"Well, those pigs are out of the 
pen, again. If you will drive them 
back, and stop the hole so they can 
not get out, I wiU give you ten 
cents." 

"O I'U do it," said John, "and 
Kover will help me. Here, Rover! 
Here, Rover I Where are you ? " 

"But, John, you must not let 
Rover hurt the pigs," said his fa- 
ther. 

"O no, he shaU not hurt them," 
said John; and away they ran— 
Rover to have the fun, and John 
to earn the ten cents. 

When the pigs saw that John 
and Rover were after them, how 
they did run ! It was very funny 
to see them. The pigs would turn 
first one way, and then another. 
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After a long race, John got the 
pigs back into the yard. 

"Father, I think I have earned 
the ten cents," said John. "I never 
saw pigs run so fast as they did. 
It was hard work to get them back 
into the pen. It tired me all out." 

"Well, John," said his father, 
"we aU have to work if we wish 
to earn money. Here are the ten 
cents you have earned." 

" Thank you, father ! " said John, 
and then he put the money into a 
httle box. 

"I will keep all the money I 
earn," said he, "and when I am a 
man, I wiU try to do some good 
with it. Then I shaU always feel 

happy." 

Let pupils write and properly mark the "New Words^ 

and "Vowel Exercise." 
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LESSON 


XXII. 






NEW wo 


RD3. 




t^ar 


mOsSi 




third 


p6€]^ 


lIvW 




erigd 


tmd 


mean 




■ plagt! 


-tyren 


^^^m 


m 


broHSl^t 




THE TWO WRENS 

A wren lived iu 
an old tree. She 
had made her nest 
in the same hole 
for two years. The tMrd ' 
year, when she came to build her nest, 
she saw a young wren in the hole. 
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" What are you here for ? " said 
the old wren. 

"I am here to build my nest," 
said the young wren. 

"You must not, that is my place," 
said the old wren. 

" It is not ! It is mine ! " cried 
the young one. "I was here first 
this year. See what I have done I 
Look at the bits of moss I have 
brought here to make my nest ! " 

"I can not help that. It is my 
place," said the old wren. "I have 
had this tree two years, and now, 
when I come back again, I find 
you here." 

"And I mean to stay here," said 
the young wren. 

Then the old wren began to peck 
at the young one, and tried to tear 
the moss and bits of bark from the 
nest. 
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LESSON XXIII. 


• 


1 
1 


NEW ^ATORDS. 




dark 


flgl^t fODl'Ish 


my self 


aha' 


noiglsi hOp^^d 


be €aH§isi' 


^r6n§ 


mat'ter (h5pt) 


blulsj'blrd 



THE TWO WRENS— Continued. 

Then the old wren and the young 
one had a hard fight. 

Each one cried out, "It is my 
place." 

"No, it is mine. I was here 
first." 

"No, I was " 

"Aha!" said a bluebird, who was 
in another tree near by. "What is 
all this noise about ? " 

So he went to see what it was. 

" What is the matter ? " said he. 

"She has my place," said the old 
wren. 

"No, it is not her place; it Is 
my place," said the young one. 
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"Let me see the place," said the 
bluebird. " What a dark hole it is ! " 

Then the bluebird hopped into 
the nest. 

" You can not have it," he said to 
the old wren, "because the young 
wren was here first this year. 

"You can not have it," he said 
to the young wren, "because the 
old one had it last year. 

" I think I will stay here myself." 

So the foolish wrens had to fly 
off and find some other place. 

LANaxTAaz: i.essoit. 

Let pupils write the foUotoing exercise, and supply the 

missing words. 

A wren lived in an . 

She liad built her there for years. 

She found a in her nest. 

The two wrens began to about the . 

An old bluebird got into the . 



He said "I think I will here 



» 



Let pupils make two statements about the wrens, either oral 

or written, in complete sentences. 
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LESSON XXIV. 






NEW wroRDS. 




sets 


I'dlg laugh 

(liif) 

hting mir'iy 


16s' S^n 


e'vsn 


smllSid 


Smith 


Oftf^n bS'Ing 


te^h'er 




THE IDLE BOY. 

" When I was - a boy at school," 
said an old man, "I was often very 
idle. Even while at my lessons, I 
used to play with other boys as 
idle as myselt 
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"Of course we tried to hide this 
from the teacher, but one day we 
were fairly caught. 

Boys,' said he, 'you must not 
he idle. You must keep your eyes 
on your lessons. You do not know 
what you lose by being idle. 

Now, while you are young, is 
the time to learn. 

Let any one of you, who sees 
another boy looking off his book, 
come and tell me.' 

Now,' said I to myself, 'there 
is Fred Smith. I do not hke him. 
I will watch him, and if I see him 
looking off his book I will tell.' 

"Not very long after I saw Fred 
looking off his book, so I went up 
and told the teacher. 

Aha!' said he, 'how do you 
know he was idle?' 

Please, sir,' said I, 'I saw him.' 



(( i 
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" ' O you did, did you ? And 
where were your eyes when you 
saw him ? Were they on your 
book ? ' 

"I was fairly caught. I saw the 
other boys laugh, and I hung my 
head, while the teacher smiled. 

"It was a good lesson for me. I 
did not watch for idle boys again.'' 

liANaUAQE LESSON. 

8t€Uefnent. The boy was idle at scliool. 
Qtiestion. Was the boy Idle at scliool ? 

Let teachers show pupils how the above statement was 
changed to a question^ and have them treat the follow- 
ing statements in the same manner. 

Tlie boy was very Idle. 

Tbe boy was fairly caugbt. 

It was a good lesson for bim. 

He did not watcb idle boys again. 

Let pupils write the follomng words and add stwh letters 
as will make them mean more than one. 



rat 


pen 


pin 


toy 


tnb 


cat 


hen 


pig 


boy 


cup 
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LESSON XXV. 



€0r$ stOrS) v/hlch Sn's^er 
q6U§ ss^dg brown hold'lng 
stem point shams bl6s's6m 




AN APPLE CORE. 

Father, one day, took an apple red, 
And holding It up in his hand, he 

said : 
"Where is the hoy who can answer 

me ? 
His, shall this nice, red apple be. 
How many cells has the apple core, 
Where dark brown seeds ai'e held 

in store '? 
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And which way, too, pomt the seeds 

in them— 
Down to the blossom, or up. to the 

stem ? '' 
Shame on us all, not one of us 

knew; 
Who can get the apple now ? Can 

you? 

XJkNaUAQE I«ESSOH. 

Let pupils write and supply the missing words* 

The apple core has cells. 

Dark brown seeds are in the . 



I The seeds point to the 

I 



Let pupils copy, and fill the blanks with is^ are, has^ 

and have. 




/T^l.C^tZ't^^^ 
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LESSON XXVI. 



pSt gois§ nams p^st'tins 
laps rag'Si & lon^' bow-wow 
bitSss drink mas'ter been = bin 




WHAT DICK. THE DOG, SAYS. 

" Bow-wow 1 Who are you ? 
"I am only a little dog. My 
name is Diok. 



t 
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"I am not a cross dog. I have 
always been a pet dog. 

"Shall I tell you what I can do? 

"I can stand up on my hind 
legs, and jump over a stick. 

"O yes, and I can run as fast as 
Rover, and he is a big dog. 

"I like to run races with Rover, 
because. he never bites a little dog. 

"We like to run after birds, but 
we never catch any. 

"They fly away when we go near 
them. 

" I wonder how the birds fly I 
Rover and I can not fly. 

" My master has a cow. She is 
a good cow, and gives us nice mflk. 

"I do not care much for milk. 
I hke meat better. But old Tab, 
the cat, likes mflk. 

"I like to see Tab diink milk. 
She laps it up so fast. 
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" I drive the cow to pasture every 
day. John goes with me to shut 
the gate. 

"I wish I could open and shut 
that gate. Then John would not 
go to the pasture. 

"I should hke to go all alone. 
I think it would be very fine. 

"I take good care of the cow. 

"When any one goes near her, 
I say ' Bow-wow,' and then he runs 
away." 

liANatTAaE ItESSOir. 

Answers to these questions, whether oral or written, should 

he in complete sentences. 

Wliat was the little dog's name ? 

What did he say he could do? 

Why did Dick like to race with Rover? 

Why did Dick like to see Tab drink milk? 

Who went to the pasttire with the cow ? 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils write, syUaMfy and accent the following words. 

only races trappy making 

baby being fanny holding 
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LESSON XXVII. 






NEW 


WORDS. 




bed 


PUli 


nins 


dOe'tor 


ma 


ring 


dOSr 


fa'flier'§ 


doll's 


loud 


pllls^ 


mOm'Ing 






THE SICK DOLL. 



"Come, Frank, let us play that 
my doll is sick, and you are the 
doctor. Tou put on father's long 
coat, and his tail hat, and then ring 
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the door bell, just as the doctor 
does." 

"O yes, sister, I will be the doc- 
tor. When I ring the bell, Ann 
must open the door for me." 

"Well, I will send Ann to the 
door when you ring." 

Then Frank put on his father's 
tall hat and long coat. He went 
out of the room, and pretty soon 
he gave the bell a pull which made 
it ring very loud. 

"Ann, there is some one at the 
door," said Mary. "Go and see 
who it is." 

Ann went to open the door, and 
there stood Frank, trying very hard 
to look hke a doctor. 

"Come in, sir," said Ann, and 
Frank came into the room where 
Mary was. 

" Good-morning, doctor," said Mary. 
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"Good-morning, Miss Mary. Did 
you send for me ? " 

"Yes, doctor, I sent for you be- 
cause my doll is very sick," 

"Very sick? What can be the 
matter ? Has she been eating too 
much ? " 

"No, doctor, she does not eat 
much. She is quite cold, and does 
not move about much." 

"Well, let me see," said the doc- 
tor ; and he took out his watch 
while he held the doll's hand. 

"One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten," said he. 
"O her pulse is not very fast." 

"What shall I do for her, doc- 
tor ? " 

"Give her some warm tea, a hot 
bath, and put her to bed." 

" Is that aU, doctor ? " 

"Yes, that is all. I think she 
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will be well in the morning. Good- 
morning, Miss Mary.'' 
"Good-morning, doctor." 



LANaXTAaB LESSON. 

Let pupils give answers in complete sentences. 

WtLat did Frank and Mary play ? 

What kind of a coat and liat did Frank put on ? 

What did he do then? 

What did Mary say about the doll? 

What did the doctor tell Mary to do ? 

What did Mary say when the doctor went away ? 

Let pupils write their names and addresses after the 

following models. 
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LESSON 


XXVIII. 






NEW ^ 


n/ORDS. 




h^ 


56nt 


€5sts 


thing 


ssn 


dr6sSi 


thr6S,d 


rewy 


pln§ 


elOth 


rib'bon 


bet'ter 




FRANK AND HIS STORE. 

" Well, Frank, what shall we play 
this morning ? " 

"I will teU you, sister. I will 
keep store, and you come and buy 
things of me." 
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"What can you find to sell, 
Frank ? " 

"I will ask mother to let me 
have some thread, cloth, ribbon, and 
other httle things to sell." 

^KBut, Frank, I have no money 
to buy with!" 

"Well, you can use pins for 
money." 

"But where can I get the pins?" 

"Mother wiU give you some, or 
you can find some on the floor. 
There are always pins on the floor, 
you know." , 

"0 1 wiU teU you, Frank, what 
is better for money than pins. I 
will cut out round bits of paper, 
and have some for one cent, some 
for five cents, and some for ten 
cents." 

"Yes, that will do very well. 
Now you get the money ready, 
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while I go and get the things to 
sell" 

Then Frank went to his mother, 
who gave him many little things to 
put in his store. He put them on 
a tahle, and then was ready to sell. 

Mary put on her hat and shawl, 
and came into the room. 

" Good-morning, Miss," said Frank. 

" Can I seU you any thing this morn- 
ing?" 

"Yes," said Mary. "Have you 
any red ribbon?" 

"Yes, here is some that is very 
good. Only five cents a yard." 

"WeU, I will take one yard. 
Now I want some cloth to make 
my doll a new dress." 

"Here is some good cloth. It 
will make a very nice dress, and 
costs only ten cents a yard," said 
Frank. 
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" Give me a yard of that, a paper 
of pins, and some white thread," said 
Mary. 

"Is there any thing more you 
would Uke, Miss ? " said Frank. 

"I think of nothing more now." 

"Shall I send the things home 
for you. Miss ? " 

"No, I thank you," said Mary. 
"I wiU take them with me. Good- 
morning." 

"Good-morning, Miss. Come in 
again. 

IJ^NaiTAOE LESSOK. 

IJet pupils give oral answers in complete sentences. 

What did Frank, get from his mother to sell ? 

What did he tell Mary to use for money? 

What did she use for money ? 

What kind of ribbon did Mary buy? 

How much did Mary give for a yard of ribbon ? 

Why did she want to buy some cloth ? 

Let pupils give written answers in complete sentences. 

What did Mary give for a yard of cloth ? 
What other things did she buy ? 
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NEW \A 


'ORDS. 


Iffil 


6*org)s( 


rath'Sr 


arms 


■tVrOng 


plSSsW 


fruit 


chgr'ry 


Mtchm 


gim 


f6r get' 


Washing t6n 




GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Little boys and girls, have you 
been told any thing about George 
Washington ? 
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He was a great and good man, 
who lived many years ago. 

After a while you will learn more 
about him, hut what I tell you now, 
I hope you will never forget. 

When George was a httle boy, 
his father gave him a hatchet. 

George was much pleased with 
his new hatchet, and went about 
the yard, trjdng it on trees and 
other things, to see how well it 
would cut. 

His father" had some trees that 
he took great care of, because their 
fruit was very fine. One of these 
was a small cherry tree. 

George did not think it was 
wrong to cut the trees, so when he 
came to this tree he cut it down. 

When his father saw what had 
been done, he did not like it, and 
sent for Greorge. 
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"George," said he, "some one ha« 
cut down one of my fine trees. Do 
you know who did it?" 

Poor Groorge saw at once that he 
had done wrohg, but he was too 
good to tell a he about it. It did 
not take him long to make up his 
mind what to do. 

Looking up at his father, he said, 
"Father, I did it. I can not tell 
a lie about it. I cut it with my 
little hatchet." 

His father was very much pleased 
to know that his boy would not tell 
a lie. 

He took him in his arms, and 
said, "My dear boy, I would rather 
lose all my fine trees than have you 
tell one he." 

I hope, my dear boys and girls, 
that you will try to be like George 
Washington— never tell a Ue. 
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liAKQUAQE LESSON. 



Let pupils fill the following blanks, and then change the 

statements to questions. 

George Washington had a little . 

He cut down a small . 



He did not think it was to cut the 

He was too to tell a about it. 

Little boys and girls should never tell a 





LESSON XXX. 






NE'W WORDS. 




fix 


sav^ h^art 


blt'ter 


iTf'l^ 


t6i^r§ spe^ 


depart 


ml^ 


truth 6ii joy' 


deeply 



NEVER TELL A LIE. 

Never tell a lie, my boy, 
Always speak the truth. 

If your life you would enjoy, 
Always speak the truth. 

Now, as in the coming years. 
Always speak the truth. 

Save your heart from bitter tears, 
Always speak the truth. 
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Be the matter what it may, 
Always speak the truth. 

If at work, or if at play. 
Always speak the truth. 

Never from this rule depart, 
Always speak the truth. 

Fix it deeply in your heart. 
Always speak the truth. 



Let pupils copy; and fill the blanks to make complete 

statements. 




« 
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LESSON XXXI. 

NEW WORDS. 

to^§ hoop dH^l^s pushed 

skin ge^s^ swg,n§ (pi;is]it) 

be twe^n' w6b-fd6t'6d 

AT PLAY IN THE PARK.* 

"Frank, will you go to the park 
with me ? " 

"Yes, Mary, as soon as I get my 
ball. The boys are going to play 
ball, and I told them I would play 
with them." 

"I will take my hoop, and we 
will let Rover go with us. He likes 
to romp and play on the grass." 

"We will go to the lake, first, 
Mary, and see the water-birds." 

"Water-birds? What are they, 
Frank ? " 

* See engraving, page 6, 
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" Swans, geese, and ducks are 
water-birds." 

"Why do you call them water- 
birds, Frank ? " 

"Because they hve on, or near, 
the water, and are web-footed." 

"What do you mean by web- 
footed ? " 

"Why, you know, Mary. You 
have seen the geese and ducks out 
of the water. They have a skin 
between their toes." 

"01 know what you mean, now. 
Is that why they swim so well ? " 

"Yes, aU web-footed birds swim 
well" 

"Here we are at the lake, and 
there are the swans. See what long 
necks they have ! How pretty they 
look as they sail about on the 
water I " 
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" They do look pretty, Mary. You 
see the ducks and geese do not have 
as long necks as the swans." 

"See, Frank, one of the swans is 
on her nest. How near it is to the 
water ! " 

"Yes, swans make their nests of 
sticks and dry grass, and always 
near the water." 

" Look, look ! See those pretty 
httle fish in the water 1" 

"O yes, I see them. Give them 
some bread and see them eat it." 

Then Mary let some bits of bread 
fall into the water, and it was fun 
to see the fish try to get them. 

There were so many, that some 
were pushed clear out of the water 
by other fish trjdng to get the bread. 

When the geese and ducks saw 
Mary feed the fish, they came up 
to get some bread. 
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As soon as the geese came near, 
old Rover began to bark at them. 

The geese did not hke that, so 
they put out their long necks and 
ran at him. 

" Hiss, hiss ! " said the geese. 
Quack, quack ! " said the ducks, 
and Rover ran off. 

It made Frank and Mary laugh 
to see the geese run after Rover. 
They tried to get him to come back, 
but he would not. 

When Mary had used up aU her 
bread, they went home and told 
their mother what they had seen at 
the park. 

uuraTTAaE uisson. 

Let pupils write answers in complete sentences. 

Where did Frank and Mary go to play ? 
What kind of birds did they see there ? 
Why are they called web-footed? 
Where do swana build their nests? 
Of what do they build them ? 
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LESSON XXXII. 



NEW WORDS. 



hills 'Wild fields hound? 

gyer rodSi eall^d se^msd 

hant n6xt w(56d§ stSrt'ed 

farm bring 6 Igv'lsn barking 




THE DEER-HUNT. 



"Father, did you ever hunt for 
deer ? " 

"Yes, Frank. Sit down, and I "wHl 
tell you of a deer-hunt I once had. 
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" It was when I was a young man. 
My father had a large farm, and on 
one part of it there were hills and 
many large trees. 

"We called that part of the farm 
the 'Big Woods,' and there were 
many wild deer there. 

"One day, I told some young 
men who lived near us, to bring 
their horses and dogs, and we would 
go on a deer-hunt. 

"The next day they all came. 
There were five of us on horses 
and we had eleven dogs. 

"The dogs were fox-hounds, and 
could run very fast. 

" We rode over to the ' Big Woods,' 
and sent the dogs in to find some 
deer. 

"The dogs knew very well what 
we were after, for they had been 
deer-hunting before. 
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They started into the wooas 
and we rode after them. 

"In a little while we heard them 
bark, and knew that they had found 
some deer. 

"Our horses, too, seemed to know 
why the dogs were barking, and 
started to run after them as fast as 
they could go. 

"We tried to hold them back, 
because we were afraid that some 
of us would get hurt while they 
were running under the trees. 

"But on they went, and soon 
we were near the dogs. 

"We could not see the deer, but 
knew which way to go by the bark- 
ing of the dogs. 

"We rode on in this way for 
about two miles, when we came to 
the open fields. 
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liANQUAGE I4BS8ON. 

Let pupils make campletey oral statements in answering 

these questions. 

Wlio told Frank about the deer-hunt? 
Where on tlie farm did tlie deer live ? 
How did the men hunt the deer? 
How many horses did they have ? 
How many dogs were there ? 
What Mnd of dogs were they ? 



SLATE EXERCISE. 

Deer. A deer can run very fast. 
Hound. A hound is a kind of dog. 

Z/et pupils write something about a horse and a cow, 
using the statements given above as models. 

Jjet pupils copy the following words, and add such letters as 
will make them mean more than one. 

y-^^A^ .yt^^/i^^'ny /^:^^^UcS^ /t^?^^^^ 

Let pupils write on their slates the 'names of ten objects 
which they can see in the school-room. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

NEW WORDS. 


• 


10^ 


allv^' 


swam 


kept 


f6ng'6§ 


jtimp^d 


stlch 


fsrio^ 


atimt) 


ngl^t 


throt^ 


be €am^' 


rlV^r 


th6Hl?¥. 


jump'mg 




shouf Ing swim' 


mTng 



THE DEER-HUNT— Continued. 

"As there were no trees in the 
fields, and the fences were low, we 
could now see the deer and the 
dogs runnmg after them. 

"We then made our horses go 
faster, and away we went over 
fields, fences, and hills. 

"The deer and the dogs jumped 
over the fences, and of course we 
had to make our horses jump over 
after them. 

" One of the young men was 
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thrown from his horse while jump- 
ing a fence, and we all thought he 
was hurt. 




"But when he saw that we were 
ahout to stop, he cried out, 'Go 
on, boys. I'm all right. I'll soon 
catch up with you.' 

"We were aU glad that he was 
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not hurt, and left him to follow 
us. 

" By this time the dogs were quite 
near the deer. 

"For three miles we kept up the 
race, and with our shouting and 
the dogs' barking, we made a great 
noise. 

"Of course this noise made the 
deer run all the faster, and when 
they came to a river that ran by 
our farm, they jumped right into 
it and swam to the other side. 

"The dogs did not stop for the 
river, and in they went, too. 

"It looked very funny to see the 
eleven dogs swimming in the water. 

"But the deer had such a start 
that they all got away but a young 
one that was tired out. 

"We swam our horses over to 
this one, and did not let the dogs 
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hurt him. We caught hun alive, 
and brought him home with us. 

"We gave him to my sister, who 
took so good care of him that he 
soon became quite tame, and was 
a great pet Avith us all." 

LANanAQE I.ESSON. 

What did the horses do when tliey eata© to fences? 
How was one man thrown from his horse ? 
How did the deer get away at last ? 



SLATE EXERCISB. 



Lei pupils rule their slates into squares to correspond to the 
diagram below, and then reproduce tJie drawing. 
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LESSON 


XXXIV 


• 






NE'W WORDS. 






wTn 


t^sk 




to-da^ 




best 


sp^lT^ 




wi§'6st 


' 


re^d 


gro^ 




s5r'rot^ 




sur^ 


daily 




bravW 


1 


(shCJOr) 


yowu 




yo^ will 




surely- 


sllg^l^t 

DO YOUR 


. BEST. 


to-m5r'rO^ 





Do your best, your very best, 

And do it every day- 
Little boys and little girls, 
That is the wisest way. 

No matter what you try to do. 
At home or at your school. 

Always do your very best- 
There is no better rule. 

So if you read your little book, 
Or if you learn to speU, 

Or if you play with hoop or ball, 
Be sure to do it weU. 
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I^ boys and girls, you do your best, 
Your best will better grow. 

But if you slight your daily task, 
You'll let tbe better go. 

What if your lessons should be hard ! 

Do not give up to sorrow ; 
For if you bravely work to-day. 

You'll surely win to-morrow. 



IiANOTTAaE LESSON. 



Let pupils fill the following Hanks with single words, so as 

to form complete statements. 
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LESSON XXXV. 






NEW 


' WORDS.* 




kTsH 


le^v^ 


po^^d 


lati^ghl^d 


to^st 


aski^d 


o'€l(^-V 


(laft) 


ntirs^ 


(a,Rkt.) 


sa^'Ing 


sol'diers 


brassy 


Mati^d 


e'v^n Tng 


(sorjer§) 


- 


btit'tisnis 


u'nl f6rm 



TEA AND TOAST. 

Maud had a cold and could not 
leave her room. But papa' came to 
give her a kiss every day before he 
went away. 

" O what nice toast ! " said he, 
one morning. "I wish you would 
ask me to take tea with you, Maud, 
and give me some toast hke that." 

" What fun it would be ! Do 
come, papa'! How shaU I ask 
you ? What shall I say ? " 

• To the teacher. — Hereafter plurals regularly 
formed, possessives, compounds, and simple deriva- 
tives, are not included in th.e " New Words." 
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"Tou must say— 

"'Miss Maud will be pleased to 
have her papa' take tea and toast 
with her this evening at six o'clock.' 

"Do not forget the toast." 




"Very weU, that Is Just what I 
do say," said Maud. 

"Well, I wiU come,", said papa'. 
"Now, good-by. I must go to 
march with the soldiers." 
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"O then you will come in your 
uniform, papa'? I love to see you 
in your uniform I " 

"Do you?" said her papa'. "Well, 
if a taU soldier is to take tea with- 
you, I hope you will have some- 
thing very nice for him." 

"Of course I will. I wiU make 
the tea myself." 

"AU right," said papa'. 

So papa^ came in his blue uni- 
form with brass buttons. 

What fun it was ! Maud poured 
out the tea. 

How many cups of tea papa' did 
drink ! How weU. he liked the toast ! 

He kept saying, "Nurse, bring 
some more, if you please. I'm not 
asked out to tea every day." 

Then Maud laughed and papa' 
laughed, and they were as merry 
as two httle birds in a tree. 
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After tea, papa' said, " Now, Maud, 
it is time for me to go. I will say 
good-by. I have had a very happy 
evening." 

" Good-by," said Maud. " I hope 
you will soon come and take tea 
with me again." 

I^ANaXTAGB LESSON. 

Ist pupils give oral answers in complete sentences. 

Wtiy did Maud liave to stay in her room? 

"WTiat did Maud*s papa' wisli tier to do ? 

Wtiy did he have to go away? 

Who made and poured the tea? 

What kind of uniform did her papa' wear? 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils copy the folhioing exercise. 
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NEW 


WORDS. 




sad 


lamlsi 


nlgls^t 


bOJ^rd 


d6^d 


bas'ket 


sOr'ry 


bur'ied 


^rot^ 


tlnk'l^ 


■ery'Tng 


(bgr'rid) 


l(56k^d 


a sle^p' 


gar'd^n 


e n^tigh' 


(l(56kt) 


^rmOst 


h)0-pe^p' 


(e nM 



LITTLE BO-PEEP, 

One day I saw John coming with 
a basket. He gave it to me and 
said, "Little Bo-peep, take care of ' 
your sheep." 

I looked in, and there was a dear 
httle lamb in the basket. 

I named her Bo-peep, and put a 
little bell on her neck. 

Then I got a box and put it in 
the barn for Bo-peep's house, and 
she went to sleep in it. 

By and by, she was large enough 
to run and play on the grass, and 
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make the little bell tinkle, tinkle 
every-where she went. 




One day she tried to foUow me 
to school. I almost wanted her to 
go. But John came after her and 
put her into the barn. Bo-peep 
cried all day fbr me. 
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When I came home from school 
I went to the bam to see her. O 
how glad she was to have me come 
hack ! 

When it was cold, I used to 
put her to bed in the wood-box 
by the stove. The rest is sad to 
teU. 

One night I was sick, and asked 
nurse to take care of Bo-peep, and 
she said "Yes, dear." 

In the morning I ran to the 
wood-box to find Bo-peep. She was 
not there ! 

When nurse came ui she said, 
"01 am so sorry ! I forgot to 
bring the poor Uttle thing into the 
house I " 

I ran out to the bam, and there 
was httle Bo-peep, dead. 

I could not help crying. The 
next morning, Ned and I buried 
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her in tlie garden, under an old 
apple-tree. 

Ned put up a piece of board on 
the tree, and I wrote this on it— 

"Little Bo-peep, 
FeU fast asleep." 

liANGTrAGE LESSON. 

Let pupils give oral answers in complete sentences. 

What did John have in the basket ? 
What name did the girl give the lamb ? 
What did she put on its neck ? 
Where was the lamb found dead? 
Where was it buried ? 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils copy, a^id Jill the blanks. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 






NEW WORDS. 




frisk 


eo'zy brents 


Md'd«iii 


sand 


rain'y tgn'der 


btlr'rO^S 


safS('iy 


nursed lln'Ing§ 


wind'ing 


nlb'bl*^ 


(nflrst) sherter 


seam'per 




THE WILD RABBITS 



Among the sand-hills, 
Near by the sea, 

Wild young rabbits 
Were seen by me. 
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They live in burrows 

With winding ways, 
And there they shelter 

On rainy days. 

The mother rabbits 

Make cozy nests, 
With hairy linings 

From their breasts. 

The tender young ones 
Are nursed and fed, 

And safely hidden 
In this warm bed. 

And when they are older. 

They all come out 
Upon the sand-hills, 

And frisk about. 

They play, and nibble 
The long, dry grass. 

But scamper away 
Whenever you pass. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

NE-W -WORDS. 




'm 


ne^d 


M6ti(T 


nOr 


sto'ry 


iln 16sK' 


tru^ 


Oti^g^t 


nat^l^'ty 



KITTY BROWN'S STORY, 

" O mamma' I " cried little Kitty 
Brown, "I want to tell you some- 
thing. 

"I heard such a funny story 
about Mary Black ! I did not think 
she could be so naughty." 

"But, Kitty, I do not like to 
hear any thing naughty about httle 
boys and girls. 

"Before you tell me the story, 
there are three things I would like 
to ask you." 

"What are they, mamma'? 

"In the first place, is the story 
true ? " 
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"I thmk so. Miss White told 
me, and she is a great friend of 
Mary's." 

"Well, it may be true, hut is it 
kind ? " 

"I am afraid it is not. I should 
not like to have such a story told 
about me." 

"WeU, then, Kitty, if the story 
is not true, nor kind, do you think 
you ought to tell it ? " 

"No, I do not think I need to 
teU it." 

Ah, then, Kitty, if the story is 
not true, nor kind, and you do not 
need to tell it, why tell it to me 
at an?" 

"O because I heard it, and 
thought you would like to hear it, 
too." 

" No,. Kitty, I do not care to hear 
it. Unless what you say is kind 
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and true, and you have need of 
saying it, you should not tell it. 

"If you can not speak well of 
your friends, do not speak of them 
at aU." 

ULNGTrAGE LESSON. 

Let pupils give oral answers in complete sentences. 

What did Kitty wish to do ? 

What did her mother first ask about the story? 

What next did she ask about it ? 

What was the last thing she asked about it ? 

What did she say to -Kitty then? 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupih copy, and commit to memory. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

N KW WORDS. 

bank hM^^ ellmb^d 

tin tn' branch far'ther 

swing lar'ggst slip pO§^' 

par'ty chat'ter ba^l^'ward 

swting ^r'ward ~ 15ng'-tail^d 

THE MONKEY BRIDGE. 

A party of long-tailed monkeys 
came to a small river, over wMch 
there was no bridge. 

At first, they did not seem to 
know how to cross the river, and 
so began to chatter and talk with 
one another, as if they were asking 
what should be done. 

After a little while they ran to 
a tree that stood by the bank of 
the river. 

The largest and strongest monkey 
cUmbed the tree and took hold of 
a strong branch with his tail. 
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While he was doing this the rest 
kept up their chatter, and seemed 




to know just what was going to be 
done. 

When the monkey that had 
climbed the tree was ready, another 
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came down over him, holding on 
with his tail, and the first one hold- 
ing him by the legs. 

Then another monkey came down 
over both of the others, and so on, 
until a long string of monkeys hung 
nearly to the ground. 

What do you suppose they did 
next ? I will tell you. 

The monkey nearest the ground 
began to make the long string swing 
backward and fbrward by putting 
his paws on the ground. 

The string of monkeys went faster 
and faster, and farther and farther, 
each time. 

By and by it swung so far that 
the last monkey could catch hold 
of a tree on the other side of the 

river. 

Then this monkey climbed the 
tree, and went up until he was as 
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high as the first monkey on the 
other side. 

This, of course, made a bridge 
of monkeys from one side of the 
river to the other. 

Then the first monkey let go his 
hold of the tree, and the long bridge 
swmig over to the other side. 

The monkeys now climbed up 
over each other until they all got 
into the tree. 

Then they began to chatter again, 
and made a great noise. 

They seemed to think they had 
done a great thing, and I think 
they had, don't you ? 

IiANaTTAQE LESSON. 

Let pupils tell, in their own langudge, how the monkeys 

crossed the river. 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils write, syllabify, and accent the " New Words " 

at the head of this lesson. 
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erib sings don't = do ni5t 
pink shot^ kIsSSd change 
both swe^t (kist) rO§6('-bad 



L^^ *■# 


«^ 


W^i 


1 


^jJ 


iPVi 


P 


'••'^^i 


" ' " 


^p "-s^W^ 


.-*^55^-«^ 


i^^n/ 



DICK AND THE BABY, 

" Bow-wow I Here I am again I 
I told you before, that my name 
is Dick. But the baby calls me 
'Bow-avow.' 
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" Do you know why ? It is be- 
cause I always say 'Bow-wow.' It 
is aU I know how to say. 

" Have you seen our baby ? She 
has big, black eyes, and her mouth 
looks hke a pink rose-bud. 

"She is a sweet, httle girl, and I 
love her dearly. 

"I did not like her at first, but 
that was a long time ago. 

"My master was very fond of 
her, and that made me feel cross. 

" I used to bark at the baby and 
show aU my teeth. 

"After that they did not let me 
go near her. 

"I did not see the baby for a 
long time, but I did not care for 
that. 

"My master did not seem to like 
me then. 

" Every time he saw me he would 
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say, ' Go away, Dick I ♦Go away, 
you bad dog ! You are not good 
to my baby ! ' 

"So I was not happy. I made 
up my mind to bite that baby. 

"It was a long time before I got 
a chance to bite her. 

"But one day I found her alone, 
as she lay in her little crib. 

"I jumped up and put both my 
paws on her crib. 

"But I did not bite her after aU. 
Shall I tell you why ? 

"She was too pretty to bite, so 
I kissed her, and have loved her 
ever since. 

"Now, because I kiss the baby 
and love her, my master likes me 
again. 

"He pats my head and says, 
' Good old dog ! Good Dick ! You 
love the baby, don't you ? ' 
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" I am glad I am not a cross dog 
now. I feel better wiien I am good, 
don't you ? " 

l^AJtaVAaS I.BSSON. 

Zet pupils copy attd learn how the words man, fly and 

blouse are changed to mean more than one. 



I saw the man. 

I saw tlie men. 

I caught the fly. 

1 caught the files. 

The cat caught the mouse. 

The cat caught the mice. 

8LATB EXERCISE. 

Let pupils rule their slates into squares to correspond to the 
diagram below, and then reproduce the drawing. 
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LESSON XLI. 






HEVr -WORDS. 




Joy 


blim rat'tl^ 


fTn'ger 


0^ 


wak^ &6r^'§ - 


= &er^ I§ 


st^,lr 


be gln§' trls^tibl^ 


€6v'er^d 



• MAMMA'S KISSES. 

A kiss when I wake in the morning, 
A kiss when I go to bed, 

A kiss when I burn my finger, 
A kiss when I hurt my head. 

A kiss when my bath is over, 
A kiss when my bath begins; 

My mamma is full of kisses. 
As full as nurse is of puis. 

A kiss when I play with my rattle, 
A kiss when I puU her hair; 

She covered me over with kisses, 
The day I feU from the stair. 
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A kiss when I give her trouble, 
A kiss when I give her joy; 

There's nothing like mamma's kisses, 
For her own, httle, baby boy. . 

liANGXrAGE LESSON. 

Let pupils read aloud and supply suitable words to fill the 

blanks. 

I have a . 

He has a . 



She had a 



you a dog? 
he a horse? 
she a bird ? 



SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils copy and supply words to fill the blanks. 
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fgd an'«ls plSn'ty let'tuQH 

gOnS) elo'ver brOth'er (tet'tls) 

housSs wished throHgti fiSr'ner 

plants (wisht) cMl'drSn w6n'derSd 
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^B 


BHHb ^ ' 1— 
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FRANK'S RABBITS. 

Frank's uncle gave him a pair 
of white rabbits. They had pink 
eyes, and were larger than wild rab- 
bits. 
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Frank's brother Jolm brought a 
box from the store. They set it 
near the barn-door. 

This was to be the home of the 
Tabbits, and. Frank thought it would 
make a very nice house. 

Mary and Ned looked on and 
played with the rabbits, while Frank 
and John built the house. 

At last it was done. Mary caught 
one of the rabbits and held it. 

Ned wished to catch the other, 
but the rabbit jumped away when 
he came too near it. 

It took the three boys to catch 
it. At last both of the rabbits were 
put into their new house. 

Frank thought the box made a 
very nice house, but the rabbits did 
not think so. 

The children fed them with clo- 
ver, lettuce, and other plants, but 
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the rabbits liked better to run about 
the yard and pick out their own 
food. 

One morning when Frank went 
out to feed them, he found they 
were not In their house. 

He felt very sorry. He had 
made a bed-room, as he called it, 
in one comer of the house, and 
had put plenty of hay in it for a 
bed. 

But the rabbits were not in the 
bed-room when Frank went to feed 
them. 

He went into the garden to look 
for them, but he could not find 
them. 

Then he went back to the little 
house, and there saw the rabbits 
eating the clover he had put in for 
them. 

Frank wondered where they had 
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been when he first looked into their 
house. 

When he came home from school, 
they were gone again. 

This time he was sure they were 
not in the house. 

He put in some more clover, and 
pretty soon they came out of the 
hed-room. 

Frank did not know what to 
think of it, so he went and told 
his mother about it. 

"They will not run away," said 
his mother. "They know what they 
like, and where they want to hve, 
better than you do, Frank." 

One day Frank went out to put 
some lettuce in the little house, and 
found two httle rabbits with the old 
ones. 

How happy he was then ! He 
ran and caUed John and Mary 
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to come and see the young rab- 
bits. 

Frank then learned where the 
rabbits had been, when he could 
not find them. 

He 'found a small hole in the 
floor of the bed-room, large enough 
for them to crawl through. 

They had gone through this hole 
and dug into the ground, where they 
had made a nest. 

Here they had kept their little 
ones until they were large enough 
to go out and eat clover and let- 
tuce. 

ULNOTTAOE LBSSON. 

Let pupils give oral, or written, answers in complete 

sentences. 

Wliat did Frank's uncle give lilni ? 

Of what did they make a house for the rabbits ? 

What did they give the rabbits to eat ? 

What did they give them for a bed ? 

How many little rabbits did Frank find? 

Where did the old rabbits hide ? 







■ 
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LESSON XLIII. 
NE-W WORDS. 




NSU 


^fpfWa. wordg 


let'ter 


hOps 


strilts (wtlrd§) 


proudly 


«10§tS 


p65j'€0€^ / ^ 


-^.■^X 


P51'ly 


Grand' ma / E 


^raBv 




NELL'S LETTE 



Dear Grandma, — I will try to write 

A very little letter, 
If I don't speU the words aU right, 

Why, next time I'll do better. 
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My little rabbit is alive, 

And likes his milk and clover; 
He likes to see me very much, 

But is afraid of Rover. 

I have a dove, as white as snow, 
I call her "Polly Feather"; 

She flies and hops about the yard. 
In every Mnd of weather. 

The hens are picking off the grass. 
And singing very loudly; 

While our old peacock struts about, 
And shows his feathers proudly. 

I think I'll close my letter now, 
I've nothuig more to teU; 

Please answer soon, and come to see 
Your loving, httle NeU. 

IiANOTTAaE liESSON. 

Let pupils copy the first stanza of this poem, or write a 
Utter to their teacher, teUtng what pets they have. 




mIsSfd 
(mist) 



seold 



AUNT MARY'S PARROT. 



My Aimt IvEaiy had 
a parrot, whose name was "Polly." 
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All the parrots I ever knew were 
caUed "PoUy." 

Polly was a very pretty bird 
She had bright feathers of red, 
green, and blue. 

She did not hke to get uito the 
water and wash, so my aunt had to 
wash her. 

Sometimes this made PoUy cross, 
and it was very funny to hear her 
scold Aunt Mary. 

After she had been washed, she 
would begia to lay her feathers. 

If a feather feU out, she would 
pick it up with her beak and try 
to put it on her head or back. 

She seemed to feel sad because 
she had lost a feather. 

PoUy learned to say many words, 
such as "Good-by, sir," "Good- 
morning, sir," and "Polly wants 
something to eat." 
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Uncle John had a way of saying 
"There's no doubt about it," and 
soon Polly learned that, too. 

One time Aunt Mary was sick, 
and Polly missed her very much. 

Polly got out of her cage and 
went into every room. 

When she came to Aunt Mary's 
room, she chmbed up on the bed. 

Aunt Mary said, "Polly, I'm glad 
to see you. I'm very sick." 

" There's no doubt about it ! " 
said PoUy. 

PoUy was very playful, but • she 
did many naughty things that Uncle 
John did not like. 

She would walk about the room 
and pick the tacks out of the car- 
pet, and bite pieces out of the chairs 
and table. 

At last Uncle John sent for a 
man to come and buy PoUy. 
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**How much do you want for 
her?" said the man. 

" Twelve dollars," said Uncle John. 

"Polly, are you worth twelve 
dollars ? " said the man. 

" There's no doubt about it 1 " said 
PoUy. 

This answer so pleased the man 
that he gave Uncle John the twelve 
doUars and took Polly home. 

After a while he found out the 
naughty things PoUy did, and was 
sorry that he had bought her. 

One day he said to her, "Polly, 
what a dunce I was to give so 
much money for you!" 

" There's no doubt about it ! " cried 
PoUy. 

And this time Polly was right. 

liANaXTAOE liESSOX. 

Let pupils tell this story in their own language. 
Especial attention should he paid to the manner of expres- 
sion and the proper use of words. 

9 
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NEW 


WORDS. 




lln^ 


grm 


piang 


bo^rdg 


mill 


la'zy 


blad^ 


walked 


blew 


i^our 


f^8;l^t 


(wakt) 


(blu) 


stSps 


spokss 


wheal' er 




THE LAZY RAT. 



A young rat once lived in a mill 
with many other rats. He was too 
lazy to do any thiag. 
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Wlieii the old rats asked him if 
he would like to come out with 
them at night, he would say "I 
don't know." 

And if they said, "Would you 
like to stay in ? " he still used the 
same words— "I don't know." He 
would not take the trouble to find 
out what he wished. 

An old, gray rat said to him one 
day, "No one will care for you if 
you go on in this way. You have 
no more mind than a blade of 
grass. 

"It is sometimes good to give up 
your own plans. But it is not good 
to have no plans at all." 

The young rat sat up, and looked 
very wise, but said not a word. 

" Do you not think so ? Why 
do you not speak ? " said the old, 
gray rat. 
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"I don't know," was all the 
young rat said. Then he walked 
off with slow steps, to think for 
an hour whether he would stay at 
home in the hole, or go about in 
the miU. 

One day there was a great noise 
in the miU. It was an old mill, 
and the wind blew so hard that it 
shook badly. 

By and by, some of the boards 
began to fall down on the floor, 
and all the rats were in a great 
fright. 

"This wiU not do," said the old 
rats, and they shook their heads as 
they spoke. "We must leave this 
place," said they. 

So they sent out three or four 
of the old rats to look for a new 
home, and in the night they came 
back. 
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They said they had found an old 
barn, where there was plenty of 
food and room enough for all 

"Then it is best to go at once," 
said the old, gray rat, who seemed 
to be the captain of aU the rats. 

"Form in linel" said he. 

Then the rats came from their 
holes, and stood on the floor in a 
long hne. 

LAiratTAOE LESSOK. 

Tjet pupils give oral answers in complete sentences. 

What is this story about ? 

Where did the young rat live ? 

Tell the rest of the story in your own words. 

Let pupils copy, and add ing to these words. 
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THE LAZY 



"Are you all here?" said the old, 
gray rat, as he looked around. 



"Do you all choose to go? Make 
up your minds at once." 

"Yes, yes," said all in the line; 
"we aU wish to go. It is quite 
plain that it is not safe to stay 
here." 

Just then the captain caught 
sight of Grip— that was the young 
rat's name. He was not in the 
hne. He was near by on the 
stairs. 

" You did not speak," said the old 
rat. " Of course you will come ? " 

"I don't know," said Grip. 

"Don't know! Why, you do not 
think it safe to stay here, do you 9 " 
said ^the old rat. "It has always 
been the rule with rats to quit a 
falling house, has it not 9 " 

"I don't know," said Grip. "The 
roof may not come down for some 
time yet." 
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"Well, stay then," said tlie old 
rat, "and it will serve you right if 
you get hurt." 

"I don't know that I will stay, 
and I don't know that I will go," 
said Grip, with a wise look. 

" O weU, we can not wait for you 
to make up your mind," said the old 
rat. " Come with us and be safe, or 
stay where you are and get hurt. 
Now, rats ! Right face ! March' ! " 

And the long Mne of rats marched 
out of the mill. They went down 
the steps, one by one, and the young 
rat looked on. 

"I have half a mind to sro," said 
he, "and yet— I don't know. It is 
warm and snug here, and I shaU 
have the mill all to myself." 

The tail of the last rat was hardly 
out of sight as he spoke. Grip went 
near the steps and looked down. 
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"I will go back to my hole for 
a short time, to make up my mind," 
said he. 

That night the wind blew harder , 
than ever. The old mill shook as 
if it would surely fall. Grip began 
to be afraid. It was the first time 
he had felt any fear. 

"I don't know," said he, "but 
that I had better go, too. But I 
will wait a Uttle while."- 

Then the wind blew harder and 
harder. Grip started to leave the 
mill. Before he could get out, down 
it came with a great crash. 

The next day some men came 
to look at the faUen mill. They 
thought it strange to see no rats. 
But at last, as one man moved a 
great pile of boards, he saw a young 
rat, quite dead. 

He was half In, and half out of 
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his hole. It seemed as if he had not 
quite made up his mind whether to 
stay in or go out. 

Don't you think Grip ought to 
have made up his mind more 
quickly ? 

i:.ANauAaB lbssoit. 
What did the old rats make up their minds to do i* 
Why did not Grip go with them ? 
What made the old mill fall? 
Where did the men find Grip ? 
What ought Grip to have don& ? 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils rule their slates into squares to correspond to 
the diagram below, and then reproduce the drawing. 
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LESSON XLVtI. 

NEW MVORD8. 

(tiikt) 

stin &0%lsi bills' ter wln'dO'^s 
que^r down'y whistle chlm'n^ys 

THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE. 

There's a queer little house, and it 

stands in' the sun. 
When the good mother calls, the 

childi'en all run. 
While under her roof they are cozy 

and warm. 
Though the cold wind may whistle 

and bluster and storm. 



In the day-time, this queer little 

house moves away. 
And the children run after it, happy 

and gay; 
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But it comes back at niglit, and the 

children are fed 
And tucked up to sleep in a soft 

feather-bed. 



This queer little house has no win- 
dows nor doors— 

The roof has no shingles, the rooms 
have no floors — 

No fire-places, chimneys, nor stoves 
can you see. 

Yet the children are cozy and warm 
as can be. 

The story of this funny house is 

all true; 
I have seen it myself, and I think 

you have, too. 
You can see it to-day, if you watch 

the old hen. 
When her downy wings cover her 

cloickens again. 
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wink 
blink 
mouss 
chefciki 



LESSON XLVIII. 

NE-W WORDS. 

helped ere^t'nr^ 

(liglpt) stOeli'Ings 

pfet'arSi ei^rlst'mas 

stir" ring San'ta -Olat^s 




Aiduiuid, Wiib put- 



ting Milly and May to bed, the night 
before Clu'istmas, and she told them 
this story. 
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"After little children are fast 
asleep, the good, old Santa Glaus 
comes down the chimney with a 
great bag of toys. 

"Then he goes to all the little 
beds and looks at the faces of the 
sleeping children. 

"He has seen so many of them 
asleep, that he can teU if the little 
closed eyes look kind when they 
are open, or if cross w^ords ever 
come out of their mouths. 

"He will look at my little Milly 
to-night, and say, 'There are no 
tears on her cheeks, and her mouth 
is sweet and rosy. 

I am sure it has been a happy, 
smiling mouth all day. Her httle 
hands are at rest now, but they 
have taken care of May's toys, and 
put the things back in mamma's 
work-box. 



;c ( 
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They have taken hold of May's 
little hands and helped her down 
the stairs. 

'"They have given her a big 
piece of the cake that grandmother 
sent to MUly.' 

Then Santa Glaus will see May 
^nd say, 'I think May's face looks 
as if she loved MUly. 

Her mouth seems full of kisses, 
and her little hands will soon learn 
to take care of her own toys.' 

"Last of all, Santa Glaus will go 
to mamma's bed and say, 'Mam- 
ma's face would not look so happy 
if her Uttle girls were not very kind 
and good. 

I must put some very pretty 
toys in their stockings, and I will 
leave two picture books on their 
httle chairs.'" 

Then mamma hung up the stock- 



U (, 
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ings and kissed her little ones good- 
night. 

Milly and May were so happy, 
that they laughed softly under the 
bed-covers, and had to wink and 
blink their eyes a long time before 
they could go to sleep. 

In the morning the story came- 
out true. 

LANOTTAaB liESSOM'. 

Let pupils tell what Santa Glaus brought them last year. 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils copy the following numerals with their names. 
/ S J A^ 



y^^4''m^ 




/ /<^ 
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LESSON XLIX. 






NEW WORDS. 




oil 


€avi5 roljm 


spring 


fat 


sklng twigg 


eresps 


iis§ 


tble\ gna^s 


ils^'ful 


flesh 


smSU comla 


horio^ 




THE BLACK BEAR. 

Here is a picture oi a black 
bear. 

Some bears are black, some are 
white, and others are brown. 
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Bears are covered with long, thick 
hair, which keeps them very warm. 

Men hmit bears for their skins. 
From these skins, coats and other 
things are made which are useful 
in winter. 

The flesh of the bear is good to 
eat, and an oil is made of his fat. 

The black bear is a good climber. 
He makes his home in a hollow tree 
or a cave. 

He is very fond of wild fruit, 
of which he finds plenty in the 
woods. 

He is very fond of honey, and 
when he finds a hive of wild bees, 
he is sure to take all they have. 

The wild bees make their hives 
in hollow trees, and the bear finds 
them by the smell of the honey. 

When he finds a hive, he chmbs 
the tree, and for hours and hours 
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he gnaws away at the bark and the 
wood. 

After a while he makes a hole 
large enough to let in his paw. 

Of course the bees do not Uke 
this. They buzz around the bear, 
and try to sting him. But his skin 
is so thick, and his hair is so long, 
that he does not mind the stings 
of the bees. 

He puts his great paw through 
the hole into the hive, and puUs 
out large pieces of the comb which 
holds the honey. 

He never stops until he has taken 
all the poor bees have in their hive, 
and has left them without any food 
for winter. 

When winter comes, the bear 
creeps into a hole or a cave, and 
there he makes a soft bed of leaves 
and twigs. 
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When the snow comes, it covers 
the mouth of the hole or cave, 
where the bear hes snugly hidden. 

He closes his eyes, and seems to 
sleep through the whole winter. 

In the spring, when the snow is 
gone, and the green leaves come out, 
and. the birds begin to sing again, 
the bear wakes from his long sleep. 

Then he sets out once more to 
roam about the woods, hunting for 
fruit and hives of wild bees. 

LAKOUAOE UBSSON. 

Let pupils tell in their own language, — 

How tlie bear finds the honey. 
How he makes a hole in the tree. 
Why the bees can not sting him. 
What he does during the long winter. 

Let pupils write atoitementa about, — 

The black bear. 
The wild bees. 
The bear's skin. 
What the bear eats. 
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■NEW WORDS. 




sit 




tre^t 


la'dy 


fret 




'twa§ — 


It wa§ 


jok^ 




yoWr^ — 


JQ^ ar^ 


broto 


2^ 


d6^§n't 


d6^§ n5t 


Doriy's 


wouldn't 


woti^d n5t 




ei^'i 


er pl6^'a,Tit er 






SUPPOSE. 





Suppose, my little lady, 

Your doll should break her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 

Till your eyes and nose were red ? 

And wouldn't it be pleasanter 

To treat it as a joke, 
And say you're glad 'twas Dolly's, 

And not your head, that broke? 

Suppose your task, my little man, 

Is very hard to get. 
Will it make it any easier 

For you to sit and fret ? 
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And isn't it, my boy or girL, 
The wisest, bravest plan. 

Whatever comes, or doesn't come, 
To do the best you canV 



LAirOITAaB LESSON. 

Let pupils cornmil lo memory the last two stanzas of this 
poem. 

Let them mahe a statement about, — 

Some object in the school-room. 
Some bird they "have seen. 
One of the drawings below. 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Lei pupils rule their slates into squares to correspond to the 
diagram heloiv, and then reproduce the drawing. 
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LESSON LI. 






NEW WORDS. 




an'i mal 


Mr'vest earry 


stalks 


leading 


tast'toS A /;; 


mlQi^ 


ground 
ba'bisg 


^^~w 


» haU§ 
spend 
wlie^t 




bSdA 

etirled 

din'nei 



THE BABIES THAT LIVE IN A BALL. 

In this picture you see the home 
of the "Babies that Uve in a ball." 
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This little ball was Milt on the 
stalks of the wheat by an animal 
called the "Harvest Mouse." 

The ball is not much larger than 
an egg, and yet there are some- 
times three or four httle harvest 
mice in it. 

• They are baby mice. Of course 
they must be -very small to hve in 
such a little house. 

The mother of these little mice 
is not half so large as the little 
mouse you sometimes see running 
about your homes. 

This little mouse is almost red 
on her back. The under part of 
her body is soft and white, hke 
silk, and her ears are short. 

Even wise men do not know how 
so small an animal can make this 
pretty • Ipall. 

We can not tell how she fastens 
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the ball to the wheat-stalks, nor 
how she gets mto it to feed the 
haby mice. 

In the picture you see the mother 
mouse sitting on the nest, eating her 
dinner. She has a little bug for her 
dinner. 

Father Mouse is away, trying to 
find one for his dinner. Do you 
see his tail curled around the wheat- 
stalk ? 

The tail of the harvest mouse is 
as long as his whole body, and he 
can hold on with it as if it were a 
hand. 

The little harvest mice do not 
spend their winters in this airy 
home. They make a snug, warm 
house under ground. 

This house has a room large 
enough for the mice, but it. seems 
to us to be very small. 
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It has long halls leading to it, 
and through these, the httle mice 
carry bits of soft, dry grass, with 
which they make warm and cozy 
nests. 

When the days begin to grow 
cold, these httle mice go into their 
nests in the ground. 

There they sleep through the 
whole winter, and do not wake till 
the spring comes back and the sun 
warms the ground. 

LANOTTAOE i:.ESSOir. 

Let pupils tell tn their own words, — 

Where the harvest mouse makes her nest. 
How large the ball, or nest, is. 
The size of this little mouse. 
What she is eating for her dinner. 
Where these mice live in winter. 

Let pupils write statements about, — 

The tail of the harvest mouse. 

The mouse on the nest in the picture. 

The mouse on the stalk in the picture. 
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IBB 


flat 


r6$,(i slips 


b6r'rl^§ 


fe^t 


sOl^§ po'lar 


se^'-we^d 


kTll§ 


boots to'^ard 


stin' shin^ 


se^,l§ 


North stim'mer 


se^'-shor^ 



THE WHITE BEAR. 

In another lesson you have read 
about the black bear. 

In this lesson you wiU learn 
something about the white or polar 
bear. 

In the cold, cold North there is 
nearly always snow on the ground. 

Even in summer it is very "cold, 
and great pieces of ice float about 
in the sea. 

Here is the home of the white 
bear. He does not mind the cold, 
for he has a coat of thick fur to 
keep him warm. 
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He walks about In the deep snow, 
and seems to like the cold air as 
well as you do the warm sunshine. 




He never slips on the ice as you 
do, because the soles of his feet are 
covered with long hair. 
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He walks as softly as if lie had 
on a pair of fur boots. 

He always lives near the sea, for 
he likes to swim in the water. 

There, too, he finds plenty of fish 
and seals to eat. 

He likes to catch a seal for his 
dinner. He roams about until he 
finds a place where the water is 
clear of ice. 

He knows that this is a place 
where a seal is likely to come up 
for air. So he keeps very quiet 
and watches. 

By and by, up comes the round 
head of a seal. Soon he crawls out 
upon the ice, and after a while goes 
to sleep. 

Then the bear creeps softly along 
toward the seal. He makes no 
noise because of the long hair on 
his feet. 
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If the seal wakes up and. looks 
around, the* bear falls flat upon the 
ice and Ues very still till the seal, 
thinking there is no one about, goes 
to sleep again. 

The hear does this again and 
again, till at last he is near enough 
to spring upon the seal and fasten 
his long, sharp claws in his body, 
as you see him doing in the pic- 
ture. He then kiUs and eats him. 

Sometimes he jumps into the 
water after a fish, and is so quick, 
that he catches it before it can get 
away. 

When he can not find food ta 
this way, he goes to some place 
where the snow has melted and 
feeds on berries. 

If he can not find any berries, 
he is glad to eat even the sea-weed 
that grows along the sea-shore. 
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♦ 

The white bear does not sleep 
all through the long winter like the 
black bear. 

Where the white bear lives, it is 
winter nearly aU the time. 

Men hunt these animals for their 
skins, which they make into coats 
and. other things. 

LAITOUAOX! LESSON. 

Where is the home of the polar bear? 
Why doesn't he slip on the Ice ? 
What does he find for food? 
Tell how he catches seals and fish. 

* 

SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils copy, and commit to memory. 
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NELL AND HER BIRD. 

Good-by, little birdie 1 

Fly to the sky, 
Singing and singing 

A merry good-by. 

Tell all the birdies 

Flying above, 
NeU, in the garden. 

Sends them her love. 

Tell how I found you, 

Hurt, in a tree ; 
Then, when they're wounded. 
They'll come right to me. 

I'd like to go with you, 

If I could fly; 
It must be so beautiful, 

Up in the sky ! 



Why, little birdie- 
Why don't you go ? 

You sit on my finger, 

And shake your head, "No." 
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He's off! O how quickly 
And gladly he rose ! 

I know he will love me 
Wherever he goes. 

I know— for he really 
Seemed trying to say, 

"My dear httle Nelly, 
I can't go away." 

But just then some birdies 

Came flying along, 
And sang, as they neared us, 

A chirruping song ; 

And he felt just as I do 
When girls come and shout 

Right under the window, 
" Come, Nelly— come out ! " 

It's wrong to he sorry; 

I ought to he glad; 
But he's the best birdie 

That ever I had. 
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LESSON LIV. 
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THE SPARROWS' CHRISTMAS TREE. 

In the great city of New York 
there are several parks. Shade-trees 
grow in these parks, and there are 
many wide walks. 

Some years ago, the trees began 
to die. Worms were eating all 
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the lea,ves. Some sparrows were 
brought from over the sea to kill 
these worms. 

Now there are so many sparrows 
that the parks seem quite fuU of 
them. 

The men who take care of the 
parks, make little houses which they 
place in the trees. 

In these houses the sparrows 
spend the winter. 

Bessie's father hved near one of 
these parks. 

One Christmas morning Bessie 
looked out of the wuidow, and saw 
several little sparrows hopping about 
in the snow. 

They were trying to find some- 
thing to eat, and they looked hun- 
gry and cold. 

Bessie was a kind little girl, and 
she felt very sorry for the poor birds. 
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She would have asked them into 
her warm home if they would only 
have come. 

Pretty soon she thought of a 
plan. What do you suppose it 
was ? It was a queer plan. She 
asked her mother if she could not 
make a Christmas tree for the little 
"birds. 

" How will you do it ? " asked 
her mother. 

"O I will take the httle Christ- 
mas tree you gave me last night, 
and put it outside the window, and 
hang little baskets of seed and bread 
in it for the birdies." 

Her mother helped her fasten the 
httle tree just outside the window. 
Then Bessie put her presents for 
the sparrows on it. 

At first the birds did not think 
the tree could really be for them. 
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But by and by two or three spar- 
rows came to it. 

They looked at it a while, and 
then flew off to the park and told 
the rest of the birds. 

Soon there were very many spar- 
rows in Bessie's tree. They thanked 
Bessie over and over, and wished 
her a "Merry Christmas" more 
times than she could count. 

It took the birds nearly all day 
to take care of their presents, and 
Bessie was happier than they. 

Bessie was pleased because she 
had made the birds happy, and her 
mother said: "Bessie, you see that 
the way to be happy yourself, is to 
make others happy." 

Why were the sparrows placed in the park? 
Where did they live in the winter ? 
What did Bessie wish to do for them ? 
What did Bessie give them for presents? 
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WHAT A SPIDER AND A FLY DID. 

There was once a young prince, 
who said that, if he had the power, 
he would drive all the spiders and 
flies out of the world. 

One day, after a great fight, this 
prince had to hide from his foes. 
He ran into a wood, and there, un- 
der a tree, he lay down and fell asleep. 

A bad man saw him. He drew 
his sword, and crept up toward him. 
But a fly came creeping over the 
face of the prince and waked him. 
He sprung to his feet and the man 
ran ofi". 
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That night the prince hid him- 
self in a cave in the same wood. 
In the night, a spider wove her 
weh across the mouth of the cave. 

Two men, who were hunting for 
the prince, that they might kill him, 
passed by the cave in the morning, 
and the prince heard what they 
said. 

"Look," cried one of them, "he 
must he hid in this . cave ! " 

"No," said the other, "that can 
not he, for if he had gone in there, 
he would have brushed down that 
spider's weh." 

And so the men went on, and 
did not wait to look in the cave. 

As soon as they were out of 
sight, the prince thought how his 
life had been saved— one day by a 
fly, and the next day by a spi- 
der. 
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HANG UP BABY'S STOCKING. 

Hang up the baby's stocking. 

Be sure you don't ' forget. 
The dear, httle, dimpled darhng 

Has never seen Christmas yet. 

But I told him ah about it, 

And he opened his big, blue eyes; 

I am sure he understood it, 

He looked so funny and wise. . 

AJi, what a tiny stocking ! 

It doesn't take much to hold 
Such httle toes as baby's. 

Safe from the frost and cold. 

But then, for the baby's Christmas, 
It never wiU do at aU: 
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For Santa Glaus wouldn't be looking 
For any thing lialf so small. 




I know what will do for taby; 

I've thought of a flrst-rate plan : 
ru borrow a stocking of grandma— 

The longest that ever I can. 
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And you shall hang it by mine, 
mother, 

Right here in the comer,— so; 
And write a letter for baby. 

And fasten it on the toe. 

"Old Santa Glaus, this is a stocking 
Hung up for our baby dear; 

You never have seen our darling; 
He has not been with us a year. 

" But he is a beautiful baby ! 

And now, before you go, 
Please cram this stocking with nres- 
ents. 
From the top of it down to the 
toe." 

LANGUAGE liESSON. 

Let pupils give ansioers, whether oral or written, in complete 

sentences. 

Why did the little girl want a large stocking? 
Where was she going to hang it up ? 
How was Santa Clans to know it was for the baby ? 
What did the little girl tell Santa Glaus to do ? 
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SLATE EXERCISE. 

Let pupils copt/y and learn the follomng corrections of 

common, errors. 




Let pupils copy, and learn the follomng 
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PEARLS IN VERSE.* 

Little drops of ^vater, 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 

And the pleasant land. 

Little deeds of kindness, 

Little ^vords of love. 
Make our earth an Eden, 

Like the Heaven above. 



Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
How I wonder what you are ! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the glorious sun is set. 
When the grass with dew is Avet, 
Then you show your little lighi;. 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

* It is intended that these selections shall be 
memorized by pupils, but as they do not form any 
part of the reading lessons, the words not here-i 
tofore used are not regarded as "new words." 
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All things bright and beautifal, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The good God made them all. 



Children, do you love each other ? 

Are you al^vays kind and true ? 
Do you always do to others 

As you'd have them do to you ? 

Be not selfish to each other, — 
N'ever mar another's rest ; 

Strive to make each other happy, 
And you will, yourselves, be blest. 



Work while you work, play while you 

play; 

This is the way to be cheerful and 

gay. 
All that you do, do with your might ; 
Things done by halves are never done 

right. 
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If you tried, and have not Tvon, 
Never stop for crying ; 

All that^s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 



Little children, you must seek 
Eather to be good than wise ; 

For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 



In books or work or healthful play, 
Let rny first years be passed, 

That I may give for every day, 
Some good account at last. 



If little things that God has made, 

Are useful in their kind, 
O let us learn a simple truth, 

And bear it on our mind : — 
That every child can praise Him, 

Ho'wever weak and small ; 
Let each with joy remember this — 

That God has work for alL 
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